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DISCOURSE. 


Lam.  V.  15—17. 
The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased;  our  dance  is  turned  to  mourn= 
ing.     The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.     For  this  our  heart 
is  faint;  for  these  things  our  eyes  are  dim. 

The  event  which  has  called  us  together  is  one 
which  may  well  cause  us  to  pause  and  meditate 
on  the  mighty  hand  of  God*  True,  it  furnishes 
no  exception  to  the  ordinary  law  of  mortality.  We 
know,  that  they  who  fill  places  of  eminent  dignity 
and  usefulness,  on  whom  the  fate  of  empires  may 
seem  to  hang,  the  high  in  station,  the  brave,  the 
learned,  the  wise,  are  no  more  than  others  exempt 
from  the  accidents  of  a  mortal  condition.  Death — 
stern,  inexorable,  remorseless — spares  none. 
Neither  gold,  nor  flattery,  wit,  power,  beauty, 
unspotted  life,  nor  a  great  name,  can  disarm  it  of 
its  vigilance,  or  turn  aside  its  unerring  shaft. 
It  selects  its  victim  from  the  hall  of  affluence  and 
the  hovel  of  penury ;  it  knocks  at  the  palace  of 
kings ;  it  arrests  the  conqueror  in  his  career  of 
victory ;  it  seals  in  silence  eloquent  lips  ;  it  takes 
alike  the  infant  of  a  few  days  ;  the  youth  buoyant 
with  promise  and  hope  ;  the  man  of  middle  age  sur- 
rounded with  the  fruits  of  honorable  industry,  and 


busy  with  unfinished  projects ;  and  the  old  whose 
years  are  full,  whose  work  is  done,  and  who  only 
waits  his  crown.  When  the  honored,  they  who 
sit  in  high  places,  the  observed  of  all,  the  loved, 
the  good,  the  great,  the  wise  statesman,  the  lau- 
relled hero,  go  down  to  the  dust,  the  event  in 
itself,  though  it  may  deeply  affect  our  sensibility, 
fills  us  with  no  surprise.  Yet  there  are  circum- 
stances, which  may  render  it  more  than  ordinarily 
impressive,  circumstances  which  may  cause  the 
tidings  of  it  to  fall  with  a  thrilling  effect  on  the 
ear. 

Such  is  the  event  which  is  the  occasion  of  our 
present  meeting,  and  which  has  clothed  the  land 
in  habiliments  of  mourning.  The  nation  deplores 
its  chief,  cut  off  with  a  fearful  suddenness  in  the 
day  of  his  high  and  palmy  prosperity,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  greatest  success,  in  the  hour  of  his 
most  brilliant  fortunes,  when  he  had  scarcely 
passed  the  threshold  of  his  elevated  office  ;  had 
just  received  at  the  hands  of  a  great,  enlightened, 
and  free  people,  the  most  substantial  proofs  of 
confidence  in  their  pow7er  to  bestow  ;  the  festive 
procession  exchanged  for  the  death  march,  the 
same  breeze,  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  speech  to 
say,  bearing  on  its  wings  the  shouts  of  gratulation 
and  the  funereal  wail. 

Such  lot  heaven  assigned  him.  Of  the  eight 
American  Presidents  who  preceded  him,  three  are 
yet  with  us.  The  remaining  five  all  survived  the 
term  of  their  official  duty  ;  the  first,  Washington, 
three    years  ;  Adams,   twenty-five  years ;  Jeffer- 
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son,  seventeen  5  Madison,  nineteen  ;  and  Monroe, 
six.  Some  of  them  were  privileged  to  enjoy  a 
term  of  protracted  leisure  and  usefulness,  to  cul- 
tivate letters  and  philosophy,  to  cherish  the  inter- 
ests of  education,  to  taste  the  sweets  and  consola- 
tions of  friendship,  and  to  go  down  to  their 
graves,  when  the  circle  of  their  years  was  com- 
plete, and  there  was  no  more  of  earthly  labor  for 
them  to  perform.  Two,  as  you  remember, 
breathed  their  last  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  they  had  con- 
tributed to  render  memorable  through  all  future 
time ;  one,  the  author  of  the  noble  instrument 
which  asserted  our  independence,  and  the  other, 
its  great  champion  on  the  floor  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  A  third  followed,  five  years  after,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  same  glorious  day.  It  was 
reserved  for  him,  who  was  last  elevated  to  that 
high  office,  to  go  in  the  immaturity  of  his  labors, 
his  designs  unaccomplished,  his  expectations  un- 
fulfilled. He  is  taken  from  his  duties,  cares,  and 
responsibilities  on  earth  ;  he  is  snatched  away,  he 
is  gone,  gone  amid  the  regrets  and  tears  of  the 
Republic. 

At  such  a  moment  is  it  not  fit  that  we  should 
pause  and  ponder,  and  ponder  deeply  ?  Is  it  not 
fit  that  we  should  set  apart  a  day  to  assemble  in 
the  temples  of  the  most  high,  and  forgetting  the 
cares  and  toils  of  life,  with  marks  of  unusual 
seriousness  prostrate  ourselves  before  the  throne 
of  his  mercy,  and  inquire,  why  it  is  so;  why  he 
has  thus  afflicted  us ;   and  beseech  him  that   he 
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will  assist  os  to  bow  to  his  sovereign  will,  and 
snake  a  religious  use  of  so  affecting  a  dispensation? 
For  there  are  lessons  Providence  designs  to  teach 
us  by  this  bereavement  so  peculiar,  new  in  its 
character  and  to  which  none  similar  has  occurred  to 
us  since  we  became  a  nation.  Surely  there  is 
instruction  and  admonition  we  may  gather  from  it, 
by  giving  heed  to  which  both  we  and  our  nation 
may  be  made  better. 

My  Friends,  I  stand  not  here  to  praise  the 
dead,  and  you  come  not  to  hear  his  eulogy  from 
my  lips.  This  is  no  fit  occasion  for  panegyric. 
Seasons  have  been  set  apart,  in  numerous  places, 
and  very  properly,  for  the  performance  of  mourn- 
ful rites,  and  multitudes  have  met  to  testify  their 
sorrow,  and  honor  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
by  listening  to  funereal  discourses,  pronounced  by 
eloquent  tongues.  The  rhetoric  of  praise,  the 
heightened  eulogium  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
A  higher  duty  summons  us  to  this  temple.  We 
come, — come,  not  as  the  adherents  of  a  party,  but 
as  men,  as  patriots,  and  as  christians, — to  humble 
ourselves  before  a  just  God,  and  implore  his  aid, 
that  the  loss  which,  in  his  Providence,  we  have 
been  called  to  sustain,  may  be  made  to  us  and  to 
our  country  the  means  of  good. 

That  the  occasion  presents  a  call  to  solemn 
thought  and  careful  meditation  on  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  especially  on  the  uncertainty 
of  human  things,  I  hardly  need  say ;  for  you  all 
feel  it.  The  nation  feels  it.  Never  was  there  so 
sudden   a  pause ;    never    was    such    a    change 


seen  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  people.  As 
the  death  tidings  spread,  a  very  sensible  grief 
marked  every  countenance  \  a  universal  and  deep 
emotion  was  visible  in  every  face  5  all  ears  seemed 
stunned  with  the  intelligence.  The  magnitude, 
not  less  than  the  suddenness  of  the  affliction 
oppressed  the  mind.  As  if  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
were  distinctly  revealed  in  this  unexpected  event, 
the  hearts  of  men  were  turned  to  thoughtfulness, 
and  appeared  disposed  to  contemplate  it  under  its 
moral  and  religious,  even  more  than  under  its 
political  aspects. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  an  occurrence  take  place 
so  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention,  or  forcibly  to 
teach  the  emptiness  of  human  distinctions,  as  the 
death  of  him  we  deplore.  There  was  much  to 
attach  him  to  life;  he  had  much  to  live  for. 
Though  an  old  man,  properly  speaking,  he  had 
not  passed  the  term  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 
His  life  had  been  one  of  stirring  incident  and 
manifold  achievement,  on  which  he  could  look 
back  with  a  pleasing  consciousness,  if  not  with 
pride.  He  had  borne  arms  in  a  just  and  holy 
cause,  if  such  cause  ever  existed,  and  always 
with  deep  thoughtfulness  and  humanity,  securing 
the  greatest  advantages,  with  the  least  possible 
effusion  of  blood  5  success  had  ever  crowned  his 
efforts,  nor  were  his  laurels  sullied  by  one  rash 
or  cruel  act ;  his  victories  had  conferred  marked 
benefit  on  his  country,  on  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  humanity  ;  he  had  turned  the  tide  of  savage 
warfare  which  was  desolating  our  Northwestern 


border,  involving  the  destruction  of  multitudes  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  the  conflagration 
of  towns  and  villages;  by  courage  and  address  he 
had  broken  a  formidable  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh,  the 
boldest  and  most  sagacious  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors, and  I  may  add,  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the 
white  man,  by  this  act  restoring  the  blessing 
of  peace  to  our  bleeding  frontiers  ;  he  had  sus- 
tained important  civil  as  well  as  military  trusts, 
and  always  with  credit  to  himself  in  regard  both 
to  capacity  and  principle  ;  his  integrity  was  with- 
out stain  5  by  various  services  in  the  field,  in  the 
general  councils  of  his  nation,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  delegated  power  over  the  territories  he  had 
defended,  or  assisted  to  acquire  by  treaty  and  pur- 
chase, he  had  identified  his  name  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  West,  of  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pioneer  and  an  important  benefac- 
tor ;  he  had  been  just  raised  to  the  Presidential 
chair;  he  beheld  himself  the  object  of  growing 
affection,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow 
citizens  he  was  viewed  with  feelings  of  almost 
chivalrous  admiration  and  love;  he  had  marked 
out  his  course  of  policy ;  he  had  assembled 
around  him  his  chosen  counsellors  and  assistants ; 
and  nothing  seemed  now  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  his  earthly  felicity  but  time  to  carry  his  pur- 
poses into  effect ;  when — farewell  all  his  bright 
visions,  his  sunny  hopes  ; — he  suddenly  sickens, 
and  dies. 
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Who  of  us,  who  of  this  nation,  does  not  fee! 
that  this  event  speaks  to  him  in  language  of  sol- 
emn admonition  ?  However  we  may  be  anxious 
and  toil,  or  however  we  may  .suffer;  in  what- 
ever degree  of  honor,  or  of  obscurity  we  may 
live,  all  ends  here  ;  the  grave  devours  all.  With 
whatever  tinsel  of  earthly  prosperity  we  may 
succeed  in  decorating  ourselves,  it  avails  us 
naught  when  God  sends  forth  his  decree  summon- 
ing us  away.  It  cannot  purchase  for  us  one 
moment's  respite  from  death ;  it  cannot  accom- 
pany us  into  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  WTe 
may  carry  our  vanity  and  our  pride  with  us  to  the 
tomb,  but  we  must  there  lay  them  down.  The 
marble  may  rise  over  our  ashes  ;  the  magnificent 
monument  may  mark  the  spot  where  our  bodies 
lie  mingled  with  their  kindred  earth,  but  the  soul 
dwells  not  there.  That  has  gone  where  the 
plaudits  of  the  world  reach  it  not,  and  funereal 
honors,  and  sepulchral  pomp  can  afford  it  no 
pleasure  nor  solace.  What  can  all  the  insignia  of 
grandeur  it  has  left  behind,  or  all  the  care  sur- 
viving friends  may  bestow  on  its  forsaken  tenement 
do  for  the  soul  ?  That  has  entered  a  more  sol- 
emn presence,  there  to  receive  sentence  on  ail  its 
earthly  acts.  Such  destiny  awaits  us  all.  Thith- 
er our  souls  must  all  ascend,  the  soul  of  the 
honored,  as  the  soul  of  the  obscure,  it  must 
ascend  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Infinite  Judge. 

I  mean  not  to  utter  words  of  mere  common 
place  rhetoric,  1  mean  not  to  use  a  mere  unmean- 
ing  formula,  when  I  say,  that  on   this  truth   it 
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becomes  us  all  now  devoutly  to  meditate.  The 
event  which  has  caused  our  mourning  brings  it 
home  to  our  bosoms  as  few  events  can.  The 
precariousness  of  earthly  possessions,  and  ihe 
little  worth  of  human  honors,  are  seldom  so  im- 
pressively taught.  The  emptiness  of  the  world 
is  shown  us  by  demonstrations  which  must  arrest 
every  eye  and  penetrate  every  heart. 

My  friends,  at  such  a  moment,  can  we,  as 
members  of  this  nation,  and  as  christians,  avoid 
reflecting  on  our  duties  and  responsibilities  ?  on 
what  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending  ;  on  the 
hold  which  the  earth,  its  riches,  its  honors,  its 
friendships  have  on  our  hearts  ;  on  the  fortunes  of 
our  republic,  as  well  as  our  own  immortal  inter- 
ests as  affected  by  our  fidelity  or  neglect. 

Perhaps  the  selfish  passions  are  too  active 
among  us.  We  may  love  pre-eminence  too  well ; 
we  may  be  too  worldly  and  craving.  Possibly 
there  may  be  something  too  mercenary  in  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office  are  sought  by  us.  Possibly  the  authority  of 
great  examples,  examples  of  self  sacrifice,  of  dis- 
interested toils  and  prayers  in  those  glorious  men, 
who  achieved  our  independence  and  liberty,  may 
be  losing  its  influence.  Possibly,  in  its  career  of 
unexampled  growth  and  improvement  in  all  which 
pertains  to  physical  prosperity  and  happiness,  our 
nation  may  show  some  symptoms  of  decline  in 
regard  to  that  deep  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation  and  that  preference  of  public  to  pri- 
vate interests,  which,  under   Providence,  lay   the 
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only  sure  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  free 
institutions,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  no  na- 
tion, can.  for  any  length  of  time,  continue  to 
flourish.  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  so  ;  of  the  fact 
I  leave  others  to  judge  5  but  if  so,  may  not  the 
disappointment  and  gloom,  which  are  at  present 
spread  over  the  nation,  by  inviting  our  minds  to 
religious  meditation  and  careful  self-scrutiny,  be 
designed  by  a  merciful  Being  to  interpose  a  check 
to  an  evil  the  consequences  of  which,  if  it  be  not 
corrected,  will  sooner  or  later  manifest  themselves 
in  a  way  which  will  cause  the  heart  of  every  friend 
of  liberty  among  us  to  tremble  with  fear  ? 

There  are  elements  of  discord  enough  in  the 
nation,  questions  enough  which  agitate,  or  are 
likely  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  which  it  will  require  all  the  virtue, 
all  the  intelligence,  and  all  the  firmness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  and  dispose  of  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Republic  shall  receive  no  detriment.  Let  us  then 
purge  our  hearts  of  all  selfishness.  If  we  would 
secure  the  blessing  of  a  righteous  God  upon  us 
and  ours,  let  us  labor  to  deserve  it  by  our  integri- 
ty, our  disinterestedness,  and  our  patriotism. 

For  there  is  a  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  of  individuals  ;  and  to  this  point 
allow  me  now,  for  a  few  moments  to  call  your  at- 
tention. 

God  is  great,  but  he  is  also  just.  In  his  gov- 
ernment of  his  creatures,  of  the  universe,  of  na- 
tions, he  proceeds  by  fixed  laws  ;  and  those  laws 
have  their  foundation  in  an  immutable  morality. 
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Deep,  deep  down  among  the  elements  of  everlast- 
ing truth  and  right,  lie  the  rules  of  his  administra- 
tion. There  is  running  through  the  course  of  em- 
pires and  communities,  a  principle  of  retributive 
justice,  which  no  art  nor  skill  can  elude,  and  no 
power  control.  Nothing  can  long  save  us  after  a 
reverence  for  morality,  public  and  private,  becomes 
impaired.  We  may  raise  armies^  we  may  con- 
struct navies,  we  may  man  fleets,  we  may  fortify 
every  promontory  and  harbor,  and  our  whole  coast 
may  bristle  with  bayonets,  but  they  will  not  pre- 
serve the  pure  spirit  of  liberty.  A  corrupt  nation 
God  will  judge,  and  he  will  take  away  from  it  the 
kingdom,  and  give  it  to  others  who  are  more  wor- 
thy. He  has  placed  us  all  in  circumstances  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  responsibility  we  can  never 
throw  off.  Whether  we  exercise  power,  or  dele- 
gate it  to  others,  we  must  ever  act  in  obedience  to 
the  "principles  of  justice  and  right.  There  must 
be  no  pandering  for  the  passions ;  no  truckling 
expediency  ;  no  tampering  with  conscience ;  no 
swerving  from  the  rules  of  a  stern  morality  ;  no 
falsehood ;  no  dishonest  artifice ;  no  act,  no 
thought,  no  purpose,  which  sanctions  corruption, 
or  encourages  selfishness. 

I  fear  that  in  this  respect  we  are  not  sufficiently 
scrupulous.  I  fear  that  there  is  too  much  loose- 
ness in  our  views  of  political  morality.  I  do  not 
say  that  morality  is  discarded  from  politics,  for  I 
do  not  believe  it.  But  does  it  receive  the  homage 
it  ought  ?  Does  it  stand  above  all  else  in  our 
esteem  ? 
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It  was  my  lot,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer, 
not,  however,  on  a  N  ew  England  soil,  to  hear  an 
opinion  seriously  advanced  and  defended  which 
seems  1o  me  to  deserve  the  reprobation  of  every 
true  lover  of  his  country,  and  to  be  such  as  can  be 
received  by  no  sound  mind.  Yet  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  air  and  manner  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced, which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
individual  was  conscious  of  uttering  a  sentiment 
in  any  way  objectionable,  and  he  evidently  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  sort,  aNo  matter,5'  it  was  said, 
"what  a  man's  moral  principles  are,  provided  he  is 
politically  sound."  As  if  a  man  without  moral 
principle,  without  integrity,  could  be  trusted 
in  any  thing,  or,  to  take  no  higher  ground, 
would  hesitate  to  betray  his  party  should  any 
strong  temptation  present  itself;  or  as  if  morality 
were  entitled  to  no  reverence,  but  were  to  be 
wholly  passed  by,  and  held  of  no  account,  in  some 
of  the  most  responsible  acts  and  situations  of  our 
lives ;  as  if  the  world  in  the  boasted  march  of 
improvement,  in  these  modern  ages,  had  out- 
grown, or  will  ever  out- grow,  its  necessity  and 
use.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  such  doctrine.  How 
can  you  confide  in  a  man  who  has  no  moral  prin- 
ciple ?  How  can  you  be  sure  that  he  will  be 
faithful  in  the  use  of  the  power  committed  to  him, 
or  that  he  may  not  prostitute  it  to  accomplish 
private  or  base  ends  1  Mow  can  you  be  sure 
that  he  will  see  right  and  justice  done,  or  will 
expose  and  punish  fraud  and  deception  ?  I  fear 
for  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  when   I   hear  such 
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maxims  avowed.  I  should  despair  of  it,  did  I 
think  they  abounded  But  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  the  American  people  than  to  believe  that  sen- 
timents so  lax  and  pernicious,  can  ever  obtain 
general  currency  among  them. 

I  know  that  politicians,  in  all  ages,  have, 
whether  justly  or  not,  been  charged  with  selfish- 
ness. But  let  us  not  encourage  it  in  them,  or  in 
any  one  else.  Let  us  not  accustom  ourselves  to 
view  selfishness  and  want  of  principle  as  no 
blemish.  Far,  far  be  the  day  when  there  shall  be 
so  little  of  Christianity  left  among  us. 

As  we  would  have  God  on  our  side,  let  us,  one 
and  all,  in  every  capacity  and  trust,  public  and 
private,  resolve  to  follow  where  truth  and  duty 
lead  the  way.  Let  us  be  just  and  fear  not ;  let 
us  be  true ;  let  us  be  faithful  5  let  us  act  on  chris- 
tian principles,  and  leave  the  issue  to  Him  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  If  he  is  for  us,  no 
weapon  which  is  forged  against  us  shall  prosper. 
He  may,  as  now,  lay  his  chastening  hand  upon 
us,  but  he  will  turn  again  and  bless  us,  and  build 
up  the  desolate  places  ;  he  will  plant  his  banner 
over  us,  and  he  will  give  us  rest. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  the  event  we  now  be- 
wail, he  designs  to  convey  admonitions  which  may 
result  in  lasting  benefit  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
nation  ?  He  may  intend  by  it  to  rebuke  our  sel- 
fish passions,  and  revive  among  us  a  spirit  of 
disinterestedness  and  true  patriotism.  One  les- 
son we  may  derive  from  it  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  and  that  is,  to  trust  to  princi? 
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pfes,  and  not  men.  Men  pass  away,  but  princi- 
ples abide  ;  and  this  must  ever  be  our  consolation 
when  those  eminent  for  station  or  talents  go  and 
leave  us.  It  were  well  that  we  thought  more  of 
principles,  that  we  had  more  faith  in  them,  and 
were  less  disposed  to  worship  men.  Whatever 
was  good,  sound,  according  to  truth  and  right  in 
him,  who  has  been  taken  from  us,  will  survive ;  it 
perishes  not  with  him;  and  whatever  is  not  accor- 
ding to  truth  and  right,  cannot  finally  stand,  what- 
ever human  instruments  are  employed  to  sustain 
it.  Error  may  prevail  for  a  while,  but  time,  which 
tries  all  things,  ere  long  lays  open  the  fallacy,  and 
men's  minds  are  disabused.  A  popular  individual 
may  for  a  season  give  currency  to  views  which  are 
false  or  unsound^  and  may  help  to  carry  them  out 
to  their  legitimate  results,  but  no  one,  however 
distinguished,  can  secure  for  them  a  permanent 
reception.  So  the  loss  of  an  individual,  whatever 
space  he  may  have  filled  in  the  public  eye,  cannot 
prevent  the  final  triumph  of  a  righteous  cause. 
The  affairs  of  the  world  do  not  thus  rest  on  a  sin- 
gle man.  God  is  infinite,  and  can  never  want  in- 
struments to  execute  his  purposes,  whether  they 
relate  to  states  or  to  individuals,  to  save  or  to  de- 
stroy. 

With  the  political  character  of  the  deceased,  we 
have,  this  day,  nothing  to  do ;  and  my  purpose,  I 
have  said,  is  not  eulogy.  That  he  possessed  many 
private  virtues,  however,  a  passing  allusion  to 
which  may  be  permitted,  and  is  even  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  derive  from  the  services  of  the  hour 
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all  the  benefit  they  are  capable  of  imparting,  is 
now  generally  conceded.  And  the  influence  of 
these,  consecrated  as  they  now  are  by  the  hallow- 
ing touch  of  death,  will  survive,  and  constitute  the 
most  precious  legacy  he  could  have  left  to  his 
country  and  age. 

If  we  ask  what  it  was,  that  so  endeared  him  to 
his  friends,  and  has  rendered  his  name  a  sort  of 
household  word  with  multitudes  in  this  nation,  the 
reply  is  not  very  difficult.  It  was  not  the  glory  of 
military  achievement.  It  was  not  success  in  arms, 
for  that  has  been  as  great  in  others  who  have  had 
little  hold  on  men's  affections.  It  was  his  single- 
ness of  purpose,  his  great  truthfulness,  his  integri- 
ty, his  hearty  good  will,  his  singular  frankness  and 
transparency  of  character,  and  earnest  devotion  to 
his  country's  good, — it  was  these,  which  so  won 
confidence,  and  have  awakened  so  much  tender- 
ness for  his  memory.  And  they  will  send  his  name 
down  to  posterity  connected  with  associations 
which,  if  he  is  now  in  a  condition  to  know  what 
passes  on  earth,  he  will  deem  more  honorable  to 
himself  than  any  other  praise.  The  reputation, 
which,  had  the  choice  been  submitted  to  him,  he 
would  most  have  desired  to  leave  behind  him, 
would  have  been,  it  is  believed,  that  of  a  good  and 
true,  rather  than  what  the  world  calls  a  great, 
man. 

His  sentiments  in  regard  to  military  glory  may 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  his 
noble  letter  to  Bolivar,  a  production  which  almost 
any  man  might  be  proud  to  have  written.    Bolivar, 
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it  was  believed,  was  about,  with  the  aid,  and  per- 
haps at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  to  set  up  a 
military  despotism.  The  late  President,  then 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  attempts  by  every  con- 
sideration fitted  to  affect  a  mind  not  lost  to  every 
sentiment  of  justice,  honor,  patriotism,  and  love 
of  fair  fame,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project, 
whether  originating  with  himself,  or  with  others 
who  hoped  to  reap  advantage  from  it.  He  calm- 
ly points  out  to  him  the  consequences.  He  recals 
to  the  mind  of  the  ambitious  chieftain  the  lustre  of 
his  past  achievements,  and  alludes  to  the  sacrifice 
of  his  "great  character,"  and  the  defeat  of  the 
fond  hopes  he  had  awakened  in  the  breast  of 
every  friend  of  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
which  the  proposed  step  must  involve.  Lifting 
the  veil  from  the  future,  he  presents  a  picture  of 
the  miseries  he  would  inflict  on  his  country,  and 
ultimately  on  himself.  "The  groans,"  says  he, 
"of  a  dissatisfied  and  oppressed  people  will  pene- 
trate the  inmost  recesses  of  your  palace,  and  you 
will  be  tortured  with  the  reflection,  that  you  no 
longer  possess  that  place  in  their  affections,  which 
was  once  your  pride  and  your  boast,  and  which 
would  have  been  your  solace  under  every  reverse 
of  fortune.'5  He  touches  on  the  difficulties  he 
must  expect  to  encounter.  Could  he  hope  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  those  who  had  now  tasted 
the  sweets  of  independence  ?  "Will  the  vir- 
gins," he  asks,  "at  your  bidding,  cease  to  chaunt 
the  songs  of  liberty,  which  so  lately  animated  the 
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youth  to  victory  ?"  He  directs  his  attention  td 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  to  which,  as  a  "con- 
stitutional chief  magistrate,"  he  had  power  to 
elevate  his  country.  The  exercise  of  this  power, 
he  tells  him,  would  confer  on  him  glory  superior 
to  that  of  his  most  brilliant  victories. 

"In  bestowing  the  palm  of  merit,"  he  observes, 
"the  world  has  become  wiser  than  formerly.  The 
successful  warrior  is  no  longer  regarded  as  enti- 
tled to  the  first  place  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
Talents  of  this  kind  have  become  too  common, 
and  too  often  used  for  mischievous  purposes,  to  be 
regarded  as  they  once  were.  In  this  enlightened 
age,  the  mere  hero  of  the  field,  and  the  successful 
leader  of  armies,  may  for  the  moment  attract  at- 
tention. But  it  will  be  such  as  is  bestowed  upon 
the  passing  meteor,  whose  blaze  is  no  longer  re- 
membered, when  it  is  no  longer  seen.  To  be 
esteemed  eminently  great,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
eminently  good.  The  qualities  of  the  hero  and 
the  general  must  be  devoted  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind,  before  he  will  be  permitted  to  assume 
the  title  of  their  benefactor,  and  the  station  he 
will  hold  in  their  regard  and  affections,  will  de- 
pend not  on  the  number  or  the  splendor  of  his 
victories,  but  upon  the  results,  and  the  uses  he 
may  make  of  the  influence  he  acquires  from 
them." 

"If  the  fame  of  our  Washington  depended  on 
his  military  achievements,  would  the  common 
consent  of  the  world  allow  him  the  pre  eminence 
he  possesses  ?     The  victories  of  Trenton,  Mon~ 
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mouth,  and  York,  brilliant  as  they  were,  exhibi- 
ting, as  they  did,  the  highest  grade  of  military 
talents,  are  scarce  thought  of.  The  source  of 
the  veneration  and  esteem  which  are  entertained 
for  his  character, — is  to  be  found  in  his  undevia- 
ting  and  exclusive  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
his  country.  No  selfish  consideration  was  ever 
allowed  to  intrude  itself  into  his  mind.  For  his 
country  he  conquered,  and  the  unrivalled  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  that  country  is  constantly 
adding  fresh  glory  to  his  name.55 

These  sentiments  are  now  common;  they  had 
when  uttered  none  of  the  merit  of  novelty  ;  yet 
it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  them  so  happily  and  so 
fervently  expressed,  by  one  who  himsolf  wore  the 
garland  of  victory  fresh  on  his  brow.  With  them, 
I  suppose  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  his  own 
conduct  uniformly  harmonized.  That  he  was  gen- 
erous, that  he  was  brave,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
admitted  truth.  There  was  something  almost 
chivalrous  in  the  alacrity  with  which,  abandoning 
his  professional  studies,  and  disregarding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  he,  not  as  yet  twenty  years 
of  age,  embarked  in  the  perils  of  Indian  warfare, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  frontier  wore  their  gloomiest 
aspect.  He  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  as  it 
were,  when  many  had  fallen,  and  others  broken 
down  with  fatigue,  and  disheartened  by  the  diffi- 
culties and  danger  of  the  service,  were  fast  retir- 
ing from  the  field.  And  is  it  any  departure  from 
truth,  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  same 
self  devotion,  fearlessness,  and  enterprise,  display- 
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ed  themselves  in  all  his  subsequent  military  career, 
and  united  with  patience  of  labor,  clearsighted- 
ness, fertility  of  resource,  and  skill  in  combining 
means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  rendered  him 
always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  signal  success.  Certainly  the  blessing 
of  thousands  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  unpity- 
ing  savage,  from  the  terror  of  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  rest  on  his  head,  and  on  the  heads 
of  his  brave  companions  in  arms. 

But  it  is,  as  I  intimated,  his  private  and  civic 
virtues,  his  truth,  his  purity  of  motive,  his  love 
of  justice,  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  numerous 
responsible  trusts,  his  remarkable  freedom  from  all 
appearance  of  selfishness,  combined  with  his  mild 
wisdom,  his  clear  discernment,  and  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  which,  now 
that  the  grave  has  closed  over  his  mortal  remains, 
a  generous  public  seem  little  disposed  to  call  in 
question,  it  is  these  that  render  his  memory  dear  and 
confer  the  chief  value  on  his  example.  To  these 
must  be  added  his  christian  faith  and  hope,  his 
piety,  I  believe  undoubted,  and  his  peaceful  end. 
He  died,  if  we  may  trust  the  representations  which 
have  come  to  us,  apparently  entitled  to  respect,  as 
a  christian  should  die.  In  this  circumstance  his 
friends  must  now  seek  their  chief  consolation.  He 
has  gone,  they  doubt  not,  to  receive  the  crown  of 
a  happy  immortality. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  seem  to  have  said  too  much. 
I  speak  not  to  praise  him.  But  it  harmonizes  with 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  with  the  design  of 
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this  fast,  to  advert  to  his  life  and  death  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  from  them  the  instruction  and 
admonition  they  seem  fitted  to  convey,  and  finding 
in  them  incitements  to  fidelity  in  our  several  trusts 
as  men,  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  and  as  chris- 
tians. For  this  purpose  you  came  hither,  gather- 
ing round  the  altar  of  religion,  this  day.  You 
came,  I  doubt  not,  divested  of  all  feelings  as  poli- 
ticians, forgetting  past  differences,  and  remember- 
ing that  you  too  are  mortal.  Whatever  may  be 
your  views  on  questions  which  have  for  some  time 
agitated  and  divided  the  nation,  there  i?,  not  one  of 
you,  I  am  confident,  who  bears  any  malice  to  the 
dead.  You  are  willing  to  leave  his  character  and 
acts  to  the  judgment  of  the  historian,  when  all 
present  heats  and  controversies  shall  have  passed 
away.  You  remember  too  well  the  fallibility  of 
our  common  nature^  and  feel  too  consciously  the 
sacredness  of  the  tomb,  to  cherish  one  unkind 
feeling  towards  him  whose  cold  form  now  slum- 
bers there. 

God  grant  that  we  may  profit  by  the  lessons  his 
righteous  hand  is  teaching  us.  I  doubt  not  it  will 
be  so.  Much  of  the  right  feeling  yet  remains 
among  us.  There  is  virtue  yet  left  in  the  land. 
This  day  bears  witness  for  us  that  we  are  a  chris- 
tian people.  The  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  as- 
sembled in  its  temples  of  religion,  to  humble  it- 
self before  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
has  a  moral  significance  and  grandeur  from  which 
we  may  draw  a  favorable  omen.  And  this  omen 
js  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tidings  of 
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the  death  of  our  late  ehief  magistrate  have  been 
received,  and  the  various  notices  which  have  been 
taken  of  it,  by  the  whole  people.  "The  late 
unlooked  for  dispensation  of  Providence,  which 
has  bereaved  a  nation  of  its  chief, "  it  has  been 
said,  in  a  print  friendly  to  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration, and  has  it  not  been  said  with  as  much 
truth  as  eloquence  ?  "has  studded  the  moral  fir- 
mament with  cheerful  stars,  and  has  brought  into 
view  national  virtues  which  were  scarcely  sup- 
posed to  have  an  existence.  The  various  dem- 
onstrations of  popular  grief  in  which  all  creeds 
and  parties  have  participated  with  singular  unan- 
imity, give  a  delightful  assurance  that  amid  all  the 
jarrings  of  political  warfare  the  American  people 
are  indivisibly  one.  The  religious  sympathies 
evoked  on  the  melancholy  occasion  evince  the 
prevalence  and  the  depth  of  those  sentiments 
which  constitute  a  nation  christian." 

Certainly  the  sensibility  which  has  been  mani- 
fested on  the  occasion,  has  been  very  creditable 
to  this  nation,  and  to  all  parties  in  the  nation.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  result  will  be,  still 
further  to  soften  the  asperities  of  party  feeling,  to 
render  our  controversies  less  bitter,  to  purify  and 
elevate  our  motives,  and  inspire  a  more  warm  and 
enlarged  charity  ? 

Parties  must  exist  in  free  states,  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  best  they  should.  They  preserve  a  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  all  encroachments  on  popular 
rights  ;  they  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty, 
and  operate  as  checks  on  the  insolence  of  power. 
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But  they  must  be  restrained  within  bounds  of  mod- 
eration ;  and  their  abuse  must  be  carefully  guard- 
ed against.  Patriotism  must  not  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  in  noise  and  honied  flattery  designed  to 
win  popular  favor  for  self-ends.  Private  interest 
and  love  of  personal  aggrandizement  must  not  be 
suffered  to  triumph  over  considerations  of  duty, 
and  a  generous  devotion  to  the  public  good.  A 
spirit  of  bitterness  must  not  be  encouraged,  nor 
enmities  be  cherished  and  perpetuated  :  the  pas- 
sions must  be  kept  under  control  5  denuncia- 
tion and  personal  abuse  must  not  be  substituted 
for  argument,  nor  difference  of  opinion  be  permit- 
ted to  generate  acerbity  of  temper  and  feelings, 
the  bane  of  social  enjoyment.  These  are  among 
the  evils  to  which  the  abuse  of  liberty  tends,  and 
which  seasons  like  the  present  may  help  to  correct. 
By  procuring  a  short  truce  to  party  contention^ 
at  the  same  time  that  they  awaken  many  of  the 
finer  sympathies  of  our  nature,  they  afford  the 
mind  opportunity  to  recover  its  healthy  tone.  I 
pray  God  such  may  be  the  fruit  of  the  event  which 
has  furnished  the  melancholy  theme  of  this  day's 
meditations — has  called  us  here  to  ponder  on  the 
vanity  of  all    earthly    things. 


